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vised utterance common to both these branches of the Semitic race.
A further similarity is to be found in the form of Hebrew poetry.   The reader of the English translation of the Bible can comprehend, as well as the scholar, the prevailing characteristic of a great part of its poetical language.  This is what is called parallelism, which consists in making the second clause of a sentence answer to the first, either in the way of antithesis, or by the expression of the same idea in different words, or by the amplification of the idea.   It is, as it were, a rhyme of the sense, and not of the sound.    This peculiar structure of Hebrew poetry has rendered it  especially fitted  for translation, since it is independent of the tongue in which it is expressed, and can only be destroyed by gross want of taste in the interpreter.    "Whoever will content himself with a literal rendering of those sublime thoughts, may transfer the Bible to his own language essentially unharmed.    The loose paraphraser may dissipate the spirit of the Psalms, or the Book of Job; nothing that is grand or beautiful can survive his incapacity;  but the experience of ages has proved that the power of the Hebrew writers has been hardly diminished in the translations which have made them known to the Christian world. This parallelism is the chief though not the only formal rule of Hebrew poetry.   "Where it is absent we find its place supplied by strophic arrangements of the versicles, by refrains  of words, by alliteration, and to some extent even by rhyme. But whatever rhythmical aids the Hebrew poetry may have adopted, we must hold as established that it was not subjected to the laws of what we call prosody.    For centuries this has been doubted, and writers of succeeding